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eternal values, to realize that truth is intrinsically preferable to false- 
hood, beauty to deformity and good to evil" (p. 216). 

Culture is denned as "education in its larger sense — the sense in 
which it is the end of life, rather than the preparation for life." In 
contrast to culture, pedantry is a "Knowledge of particular things 
that have value" without appreciation of "proportion and relations." 
One would like to quote some of the excellent remarks on science, art, 
literature, and philosophy, each of which is briefly treated from the 
standpoint of its place in culture. I must, however, content myself 
with a single passage, appropriate to the times, from the concluding 
chapter. " It is only by conscious choice and effort that we can hope 
either to produce or to preserve what is best. But unless we are 
incurably foolish, we can hardly fail to profit both from the errors, 
the follies, and the crimes of the past, and also from its great achieve- 
ments. Fortified by these considerations, we may still venture to 
believe, in spite of all the dangers that beset us, that it will be pos- 
sible, in the not very remote future, to build up a finer and more 
stable order of society, against which the 'Gates of Hell' shall not 
prevail. What is specially clear, I think, is that that better order must 
not be supposed to be the peculiar privilege of any one people. It must 
be, in the fullest sense, a common good. . . . The time is past when 
it would be fitting for any people to think of ' Deutschland uber Alles,' 
or of Britanina ruling the waves, or of fair France as the sole mistress 
of civilization, or of Rome or Athens or Mecca or any other sacred 
seat, as the exclusive object of devotion. The earth is our country, 
and all its inhabitants are our fellow- citizens; and it is only the recog- 
nition of this that entitles us to look for any lasting security" (p. 257). 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Locke's Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations. By James 
Gibson, Cambridge, University Press, 1917. — Pp. xiv, 338. 
Professor Gibson's book is an acute, thorough and entirely convinc- 
ing presentation of the thesis that the commonly accepted interpreta- 
tion of Locke is a mistaken one, and that the English tradition of 
empiricism has isolated only one aspect of his teaching, and that a 
side issue relatively. Those of us who were brought up to suppose 
that Locke's main interest lay in proving that all our knowledge comes 
from sensation, must often have been puzzled to account for the 
fact that so substantial a thinker is apparently so very little troubled 
by inconsistencies which stare one in the face. It is surprising how a 
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change of emphasis in the statement of the problem before him every- 
where helps to relieve these inconsistencies. Indeed it goes a long 
way toward rehabilitating Locke, toward whom the historian has for 
some time been inclined to adopt an indulgent and patronizing tone, 
and makes it necessary entirely to revise the criticism which regards 
him merely as a rather confused precursor of Berkeley and Hume. 

The point of the change lies in the recognition that Locke's intellec- 
tualism, instead of being an irrelevant excrescence upon his fundamen- 
tal empiricism, in fact represents his chief concern. His aim is not 
psychological and genetic, but logical; he writes, not to show that all 
our ideas come from sensation, or even from experience, but to ex- 
plain how it is possible that we should have knowledge which is cer- 
tain, and yet not merely analytic and trivial — a kind of knowledge in 
which he thoroughly believes, and to validate which seems to him 
essential not only in the interests of philosophy, but of morality and 
religion as well. The consequences of this change of emphasis begin 
to appear at once. Thus Professor Gibson shows conclusively — and 
in so doing lets in a flood of light upon the earlier part of the Essay — 
that even in the polemic against innate ideas Locke is setting out not 
to show how ideas originated, but to refute a certain prevalent con- 
ception of logical method for which his own thesis is to be substi- 
tuted. For academic scholasticism, which still held sway largely in 
the English universities, certainty comes from the syllogistic deduc- 
tion from fundamental principles which are themselves to be taken 
on trust. As against this, Locke proposes to establish his own doc- 
trine that it comes from a direct perception of relationships between 
the contents of our abstract and general ideas, and he lays the founda- 
tion for this by proving that no such things exist as the innate prin- 
ciples which the scholastic doctrine presupposes. Instead therefore 
of being an easy victory over Descartes (with reference to whom 
Locke's argument is largely irrelevant), it is a pertinent analysis, and 
refutation, of the various logical possibilities of a widely accepted 
contemporary belief of at least some apparent plausibility. In 
passing I may call attention to the valuable and illuminating character 
of Professor Gibson's historical work in linking up Locke's specula- 
tions with those current philosophical opinions of his day which lie 
more or less outside the main lines of philosophical history; indeed 
all the historical chapters, which close the volume, are excellent. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail Professor Gibson's account of 
the course of Locke's argument, particularly as the book has already 
for some time been in the hands of the philosophical public; but a few 
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words may be added in the way of estimating the rehabilitated Locke. 
Professor Gibson, though himself apparently an adherent of the idealis- 
tic tradition which has been most severe upon Locke in the past, is 
particularly generous in his estimates, and allows him a significance 
which in some respects does not fall short even of that of Kant. 
His principal strictures are, perhaps, these: First, while Locke intends 
primarily to use the term 'idea' not of a psychological but of a logical 
fact, he does not sufficiently realize the ambiguities to which it lends 
itself, and has no well-digested account to give of the relation between 
the logical and the psychological aspects of the idea. (Neither, I 
may add, does it seem to me that Professor Gibson's own comments 
help us out very much here; the description of the mental side as 
just an 'act' or operation, though it has been a favorite device from 
the time of Reid's attack on ideas down to the present day, is an 
evasion of the most serious difficulties, which has yet to be analyzed in 
a way to make it intelligible without recourse to something after all 
in the nature of a ' mental state. ') Again, Locke's classifications are 
in general too tentative not to be at times confusing and misleading; 
inconsistencies develop in the attempt to fit new and original insights 
into pigeonholes determined largely by traditional ideas, and Locke, 
whose interest in classification as such is not very keen, allows the 
inconsistencies to go uncorrected and often unnoticed. Finally, 
Professor Gibson ascribes Locke's most serious shortcomings to his 
uncritical acceptance of two more or less connected metaphysical 
presuppositions — the scholastic category of substance, and the 
'composition' theory — that the ultimate constituents of our knowl- 
edge, namely, are simple units each complete in itself, — along with 
the artificial and arbitrary character assigned to 'universals' that 
flows from this. As he never is led to revise these fundamental con- 
ceptions in the light of his own discoveries, his explicit theory can- 
not escape the charge of obscurity and self-contradiction. 

I should myself be inclined to go even further in some ways than 
Professor Gibson in my estimate of the present-day value of Locke, 
and partly for the reason that I do not place his main deficiency quite 
where Professor Gibson does. He is probably justified in his criticisms 
of Locke from the standpoint of logical method: but I am not sure 
that this is not to wander a little from Locke's own special problem. 
I question whether, even if he were to accept the corrections, Locke 
would have found the new relational logic of much added assistance 
in his quest for certitude, though it may furnish a more adequate 
account of the basis of our hypothetical procedure in explaining the 
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world. Locke seems to me to be substantially correct in locating 
certainty in the intuitive perception of relationships between the 
content of our ideas. But the more this is recognized, the more clear 
does it become that we get certitude at the expense of that 'real' 
knowledge which Locke also desiderates — that we are dealing, that 
is, with relational systems disconnected from the world of actual 
existents. Locke's attempts to effect the transition are hardly suc- 
cessful. It is true that when our ideas are simply definitions which 
we form by our own free activity, there is no need to justify a corre- 
spondence with reality to which they do not pretend, though that is 
hardly an excuse for calling such knowledge 'real'; rather, we avoid 
here any problem by giving up all claim to ' reality ' as Locke is trying 
to justify it. It is only as applicable to existents that ideas have 
anything beyond a bare logical, or, perhaps, an esthetic value; and 
even the logical value is in Locke's instances apt to be purely analytic. 
But just what right we have to apply ideas to reality, in a sense at 
any rate that goes beyond the mere momentary presence of perceptual 
qualities, is exactly the problem that Locke does not meet; for surely 
it is no solution to say, with Locke, that the mere possibility of their 
existing guarantees the knowledge real. Relations that are discovered 
between the ideas of qualities that are assumed to belong to the real 
world we may have the right to take as 'real' relationships, and so, 
provided they are ' possible' in the sense of not being self-contradictory, 
as holding of realities if these realities exist. But this is no guarantee 
that they do exist; and anyhow in assuming a connection with reality 
in the first place we have rather begged the question. So an hypo- 
thesis known to be possible in terms of physical science, we are justi- 
fied in using as an hypothesis. But the possibility of an hypothesis 
gives only the possibility of its being real, not the actuality; and the 
more therefore we attribute 'reality' to knowledge the more we are 
sacrificing the certainty which alone makes it knowledge. 

There are only two ways I see of getting round this difficulty. One 
is by giving up 'real' knowledge in Locke's sense, and contenting 
ourselves with the explication of logical relationships; the other is by 
making our definition of knowledge more catholic, so that it wil 1 
include as well justified 'belief in what transcends mere 'logical' 
experience. Professor Gibson would, I take it, regard it as a merit 
that Locke did not adopt this latter course; I regard it as a merit that 
he refused to take the former, and in spite of the requirements of his 
definition did believe in real knowledge that to all intents and pur- 
poses is satisfactory, though it is not reducible to a perception of 
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relations between ideas. That there is a real world to which knowledge 
points other than the relational system of ideas, Locke's common 
sense never allowed him to forget, as more sophisticated philosophers 
have often forgotten it. To my mind it is greatly in Locke's favor 
that he sees that scientific method is not the whole of philosophy, or 
terms and propositions the whole of reality. But while he never 
questions this common-sense variety of realism, he cannot be said 
to have contributed very much to an analysis of 'real' knowledge. 
Obsessed as he is by the conviction that nothing deserves to be called 
knowledge which stops short of certainty, he does not fully realize to 
what extent that which is humanly significant in the intellectual life 
is not by his definition knowledge at all, but only belief. Accordingly 
his program is from the start a mistaken one — to find logical certainty 
for those spiritual interests which, as he tells us, were in a sense the 
starting point of his philosophical activities. In both ethics and 
religion his ideal of a demonstrative science has definitely broken 
down; indeed he hardly himself does more than go through the motions 
of creating a demonstrative ethics. That these spiritual interests 
may attain to practical certainty is indeed possible; but practical 
certainty is only what Locke would call belief. And when logical 
certainty is clearly separated from practical certainty, it becomes evi- 
dent how far it is from leaving us with enough knowledge to keep 
house with. So with physical knowledge; it is practical certainty 
alone that we can get here, as Locke himself, though he continues to 
call it knowledge, confesses. If Locke had taken more seriously 
suggestions that he himself has made about the nature of that con- 
fidence which sensitive knowledge involves, it might have thrown a 
different light upon the place which he assigns to relational intuition 
in human affairs. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Yale University. 



